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A Treaty of Arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Now that a treaty of arbitration has been agreed 
upon between the governments of France and Great 
Britain, attention is turning at once to the importance 
of immediately securing a similar treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. The Commercial 
Committee of the British House of Commons, which 
was influential in bringing about the agreement with 
France, is making a treaty with this country the 
object of its next efforts. Dr. Thomas Barclay, 
former president of the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Paris, who inaugurated three years ago and has 
been the leading spirit in the special campaign among 
men of commerce which has resulted in the Franco- 
English treaty, has been visiting this country with 
the Moseley Education Commission. He has been 
urging the necessity of the immediate negotiation of 
a treaty of obligatory arbitration between his country 
and ours, and has had an interview with President 
Roosevelt on the subject. 

Such a treaty, it goes, without saying, ought long 
ago to have been in force. One cannot help feeling 
a bit humiliated that our country should have to be 



influenced from without to do what is its plain duty 
in this respect, what, indeed, it ought to consider a 
most honorable privilege. The United States and 
Great Britain were, by the prominent part which they 
have taken for a century in the practical application 
of arbitration, and in the setting up of the Hague 
Court, marked out naturally as the proper govern- 
ments to take the lead in the introduction of special 
treaties of obligatory arbitration, as supplementary 
to the Hague Convention. This they failed to do, 
or rather ours failed to do, — for the British govern- 
ment was not at all responsible for the failure, — 
though nobody can give a rational excuse for the 
neglect on our part. Perhaps an inscrutable Provi- 
dence permitted this failure, that we as a nation might 
be kept from over- exaltation on account of our ex- 
cessive virtuousness. 

It has been reported from Washington that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay are both very 
anxious to have a treaty negotiated without delay 
with the British government, but that they will make 
no move in the matter on account of opposition in 
the Senate, which is said to be so strong that there 
would be no hope of getting a treaty approved by 
that body. It is quite past belief that at this late 
day any considerable number of men should be found 
in such a body as the United States Senate ready to 
oppose a measure of this kind so conspicuously in 
harmony with the best spirit of the times and so es- 
sential to the further advancement of our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. We cannot conceive of 
the Senate's repeating the blunder which it made in 
rejecting the treaty of 1897, now that the Permanent 
International Court is established and working so 
satisfactorily, and that France and Great Britain have 
set such a noble example in arbitration treaty making. 
Are we to fall hopelessly behind in a movement in 
which it was our pride to lead ? 

We hope that the administration will proceed at 
once to have a treaty drawn and signed and sent to 
the Senate. If serious opposition should develop in 
that body, as we do not believe will be the case, 
public opinion on the subject is now strong enough 
in the country to compel the ratification of any 
reasonable convention. Let the Senate be given at 
once another chance to show where it stands on this 
great subject. The President and Mr. Hay will find 
the nation ready to support them, and they will 
hardly be able to excuse themselves before the people 
of the country if they neglect to prepare a treaty 



